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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


We have occasionally noticed in our paper 
some of the proceedings of this body, as in- 
formation to those of our readers who have 
not the opportunity of seeing the very de- 
tailed accounts given in the London and the 
British Friend. A communication to the 
last named monthly of Seventh month, signed 
“Veritas,” alludes to some of the subjects 
that came before that body, and especially 
to that uf “Friends’ Home Mission,” which 
was looked forward to with apprehension, as 
likely to call out much difference of opinion. 

Eps. 

The attendance of Friends at this Yearly 
Meeting was thought exceptionally large, 
more especially on the occasions when the 
question of appointing a committee on Home 
Mission work was under consideration. That 
there was a serious spirit pervading all the 
Meetings was generally felt; few, if any, 
spoke for the sake of speaking ; all had really 
something to say; all seemed deeply in 
earnest. 

The treatment of one of the subjects which 
came before the Meeting was especially 
solemn—viz., the state of Ireland. Few will 
soon forget the pleading of our dear Irish 
Friends for a continuance of our sympathy 
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and prayers. The “testimonies” were full of 
ee matter; particularly striking was 
the sweet record of the life and death of an 
aged Friend of France, which will shortly 
appear, both in French and English, in the 
printed transactions of the Yearly Meeting. 
The tabular statement was not altogether 
discouraging, an increase even of one hundred 
and forty or so being at least more pleasing 
to hear of than. a falling off, however small. 


The question of the revision of the Book of 
Discipline did not occupy very much time. A 
suitable committee was appointed to do what 
seems to be needful, and to lay it before the 
next Yearly Meeting for its judgment. 

The epistles received were, on the whole, 
helpful and satisfactory; and our answers 
must have contained less debatable matter 
than usual, if only in accordance with the 
new rules of procedure, much shorter than 
formerly. 

The “state of the Society ” was considered 
in atone and temper not unworthy of the 
subject; and the importance of depth and 
true unction in ministry, together with cour- 
age and faithfulness, were feelingly insisted 
on. There was so much of real value said 
that most felt how good it was to be there; 
and to some it was well worth coming all the 
way to London to be present at this sitting 
especially. The General Epistle contains 
much excellent counsel; having greater var- 
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iety, rather more interesting and less promi- 
nently doctrinal, than may have been some- 
times the case. 

Considering the nature of some of the top- 
ics which claimed attention, there was mani- 
festly a good degree of moderation of tone and 
of brotherly love, for which thankfulness was, 
no doubt, felt as well as expressed. At the 
same time, there was great difference of opin- 
ion, which was occasionally set forth with 
considerable energy of manuer. 

Although much of the business of the 
Meeting has not even been glanced at, the rest 
of this paper may be devoted to the subject 
which occupied no less than three sittings — 
viz.: “ Friends’ Home Mission.” 

But before entering upon it a few words 
may be offered as to its introduction and 
management. In the first place, while far 
from wishing to impute any want of impar- 
tiality to our excellent Clerk, we cannot but 
think that during this particular discussion 
he occupied a false position. He was, by his 
own signature, a committed man ; that is, he 
was one of those who signed the document 
asking for the change, and he should, there- 
fore, in strict propriety have for the time 
being vacated his post. 

The irregular way in which the question 
was brought in was spoken to during the sit- 
tings. It certainly should have come through 
a Quarterly Meeting, and not otherwise ; but 
this, though a matter of some consequence, 
may now be waived. 

he reading of the opinion of women 
Friends while the men were still eR in 
considering the subject was clearly a mistake 
as it has a tendency to influence our deci- 
sion. 

Although a dear Friend who advocated the 
appointment of a committee seemed much 
grieved at the charge, yet it was pretty clear 
to an observant eye that the appointment of a 
committee was with many Friends “ a fore- 
gone conclusion.” Nor did he perceive that he 
was altogether mistaken in supposing that the 
charge implied that he, and those who 
thought with him, came, as he in substance 
expressed it, self-contradicted, because their 
report ended with the wish that “ whatever is 
decided on, may the will of the Lord be 
done.” The truth was that our friends who 
brought on the subject were so sincere and so 
confident that they and they alone were right, 
that they felt quite sure that their plan was 
the will of the oot. While their sincerity 
may be respected that of such as differed 
from them was equally entitled to respect. 
We are reluctantly obliged to state our de- 
liberate conviction that the matter was too 
hastily decided, and that without sufficient 
unanimity ; and had there been any prospect 


of use in doing so, we should have entered a 
solemn protest to this effect at the time. 
There were many Friends who pleaded earn- 
estly fora year’s delay, but they were over- 
ruled. Probably nearly one hundred Friends 
spoke to the question; of these about sixty 
might be in favor of this change, and about 
forty might be against it. In all our Yearly 
Meeting experiences we never knew so large 
a minority receiving so little consideration. 
In private this remark was heard from a 
Friend who deeply sympathized with the ap- 
pointment: “I quite think that the clerk was 
right, but I wonder how he had the courage 
to make the minute; I should not have done 
it.” 

But let us now consider the committee as 
a fait accompli, which indeed it is (though 
happily for a year only) ; let us inquire what 
are its functions, and what are the dangers 
connected with them. What will it do, and 
how will it do? It may be willingly conceded 
that the names on the committee are a sufli- 
cient guarantee that no serious infringement 
of our testimonies will be permitted, at least 
for ayear; but committees are ever-chang- 
ging bodies, always in a state of flux, and al- 
though some confidence in men may be al- 
lowed, yet it is safer to have little in commit- 
tees. We must also look at principles, not 
promises ; at the tendencies, not at hopes ; at 
unavoidable issues, not at dependable charac- 
ters. 

We may, we think, dismiss the First-day 
school section of the subject in a very few 
words. We believe, as regards these schools, 
that in practice nothing will come of the 
change, except a few reports being sent up to 
our Quarterly or Monthly Meetings. Our 
teachers are too sure of their ground to allow 
any society organizer to share it with them. 

Then, as to our disused meeting-houses in 
country districts it is to be feared that in 
most cases any attempt to refill them with 
“ Friends” will turn out, from various cau- 
ses, to be unsuccessful. But they may often 
be suitable places in which to preach the 
Gospel, and, therefore, when properly con- 
ducted, meetings held in them are much to be 
desired. 

We now turn to the branch of the subject 
called more especially “ Mission Work.” ‘The 
Society seems now to be really responsible for 
all the work done at the mission halls; 
whereas, before the appointment of the com- 
mittee, only those who actually carried on 
the work were responsible. We, therefore, 
are in some danger of bringing discussion 
into our Meetings for Discipline of an alto- 
gether novel character. All our members 
will now have a perfect right to speak of the 


details of mission work; and doubtless there 4 
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are Friends who will object to some of them. 
Had an independent organization been 
formed precisely like the ‘‘ Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Association” which has done so well, 
this danger would have been avoided. 

We were told that our young men, and the 
active workers in the halls, etc., were all in 
favor of. the establishment of the “ Mission 
Board,” as our more candid American 
brethren would very properly call what we 
euphemistically term a “Committee.” But 
this statement was by no means correct. 
Many young and earnest workers in this 
por of the Lord’s vineyard, to our certain 

nowledge, desire no change; nor is the 
statement correct that the loyalty of the 
young Friends who work outside the Society 
is decreasing, or likely to decrease. As was 
pointed out at the Yearly Meeting the pro- 
cess would be very far otherwise. As they 
grew in grace, and felt the need of the Di- 
vine incomings to meet their frequent out- 


‘goings of word and spirit, they would value 


more and more the silent meeting, or the 
heaven-sent counsel imparted there, and they 
would love the place of such spiritual re- 
freshment more and more. 

But we also understand that another of 
the functions of the Mission Board is to sup- 
ply weak Meetings with ministerial help. 
And how is this desirable end proposed to be 
obtained ? Two actual and typical cases will 
show. A Friend, a recorded minister, is pre- 
sumably waiting to be sent to reside at any 
place which the Board may appoint, That 
this is so is shown by the fact that the Board 
is ready to maintain him and his (if only 
they consider him a suitable person), he hav- 
ing in effect publicly declared that he re- 
gards the offer of outward maintenance as 
equivalent to a Divine call. 

The other case which has come under our 
notice is the following: A very young man, 
not fond of business, has applied, or intends 
to apply, to the Board to be permitted to 
build up a certain weak Meeting. (This is 
areal improvement on the former instance, 
as there does seem here to be some degree of 
personal concern, and not a chess-board 
movement by others.) He knows no one in 
the place; he will be far from relatives or 
counsellors ; he is, though devoted and fluent, 
very inexperienced either in Divine or human 
things, and he is leaving a near and elderly 
relation, who would be very thankful for his 
help in their business, to struggle on without 
him. How will he fill up his necessarily large 
amount of leisure time? With study, we may 
suppose. It will then come to this, that the 
subscribers to the Sustentation Fund will pay 
for his education. We shall watch the ex- 
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carried out—for it is but fair to state that we 
have not yet known that the young Friend’s 
application has been favorably entertained. 

As we have mentioned the subject of ex- 
pense, we may remark that it will be a most 
serious matter to support the wives and chil- 
dren of all the Board’s paid employees (we 
use the words in no invidious sense, but we 
cannot call them ministers ; at least not those 
of them who are, as it were, recorded only by 
the Board). 

Friends have not been accustomed to large 
Society subscriptions, though they give away 
liberally to good objects outside the body ; 
and we feel almost sure that this is the very 
point where the new machine will utterly 
break down in working. The original scheme 
seems to have been to draw the funds required 
from the National Stock. This, the remon- 
strances of some of our Friends have happily 
frustrated, at least we hope so, though it has 
never been officially repudiated. We are 
indeed privately informed that there is to be 
a separate subscription. So far good, we have 
had a narrow escape. We now see that our 
protests, though over-ridden, were of real ser- 
vice ; and let this fact encourage true Friends 
through their dark future. We use the 
gloomy words advisedly, for, unless greater 
wisdom prevail than hitherto, we shall sacri- 
fice one of our most precious testimonies on 
the mean altar of a faint-hearted expediency. 
Yes, a little wedge has been dexterously in- 
troduced, which will, if it be not withdrawn 
in time, shiver our beloved Society to pieces. 

“Are we then for standing still—should 
you do nothing?” may be asked. To which 
we reply. We do not wish to stand still, 
and something. we would do. But we main- 
tain that all needful aid could have been 
given to the excellent objects concerned 
without any organic change whatever. For 
instance (the First-day Schools need not 
count, for, anyway, they will not be 
touched), the disused Meeting-houses might 
be utilized, as they are in more places than 
one or two, by voluntary laborers with the 
love of God in their hearts, and His overy- 
flowing word on their lips. 

Mission-hall services, too, might have 
continued to be held with freedom, those 
who conduct them having learned by expe- 
rience what things are suitable and what 
things are not. , 

Bold and unfettered, and seeking Divine 
aid, the workers would not go far wrong in 
any essential matter. Subject (within cer- 
tain broad limits) to no interference, still 
less to any meddling, the goodly tree would 
have thrown out goodly branches, and all 
would have beén stretching up towards 
heaven. 
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Lastly, as regards weak Meetings; Quar- | 
terly and Monthly Meetings might have 
been earnestly exhorted by the Yearly Meet- 
ing to encourage all suitable Friends who 
were filled with the love of souls, to visit 
such Meetings, and never to permit expense 
to be a bar to any such visitors. Or commit- 
tees of earnest Christian Friends might have 
been appointed to visit the weak Meetings 
frequently, the members being changed from 
time to time, so that the burden should not 
fall too heavily on any particular individual. 
Some such plan as this latter has actually 
been adopted in Ireland, and, we believe, 
with good result. All this, alas! is what 
might have been done; ibut we greatly fear 
that the appointment of the Mission Board 
may have a paralyzing effect on all such ac- | 
tion now. 

Is our prospect, then, hopeless? By no 
means. The Board is happily appointed for 
one year only, and it behoves all who think 
that a serious error has been made in permit- 
ting its appointment to stand firm. While 
they should prayerfully seek for an especial 
gift of meekness and love, for their need in 
this regard is indeed great, they should clear- 
ly show that they are not in unity with that 
which London Yearly Meeting has sanc- 
tioned,—we trust only temporarily,—and 
therefore, that they are not in unity with the 
Yearly Meeting itself. Each burdened one 
must act according to his or her apprehen- 
sion of duty in this matter; but it appears to 
some of us as.though we could not, at pres- 
ent, cordially join in any of our meetings, 
except in those for worship only. 

Yet we would not end despondingly. An 
incident of the Yearly Meeting may be given 
by way ofa parting encouragement. A dear 
and valued Friend was speaking of the 
Meetings of Ministry and Oversight, and he 
told us that he could not help looking back 
with longing to the good old Meetings of 
Ministers and Elders as having been times of 
far more true help and spiritual refreshing 
than the present large and miscellaneous 
Meetings of Ministry and Oversight. Now 
this dear Friend is an able advocate of 
change in almost ever 
if} we do not minal, very eager for the 
particular change which he now so deeply and 
so justly deplores. May,“ a word to the wise 
be sufficient.” VERITAS. 








Gop will judge us by what we are and do. 
There is no substitute for purity of heart and 
uprightness and usefulness of life. It is never 
well with any but the righteous. We cannot 
change the issue. Nothing will save us but 
to obey God and keep our own hearts and do 
good to one another.— Dr. George Putnam. 


direction ; and he was, | and his highest aspirations, the i 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ TRON SHARPENETH IRON, 8O A MAN SHAR- 
PENETH THE COUNTENANCE OF HIS 
FRIEND.” 


Many can testify to the truth of this pro- 
verb of the wise king, especially the sick and 
afflicted, and they whose minds are wont to 
droop at times, who have been cheered by 
the presence of a friend extending the hand 
of sympathy and kindness which proves as a 
brook by the way to refresh the weary, worn 
traveler, and “a word spoken in due season 
how good is it.” 

This is a busy world, but is there not time 
enough for all right things if we are the 
humble followers of the blessed Jesus, who 
went about doing good ? 

May we, dear friends, in the simplicity of 





‘truth, be faithful to the monitions of duty, 


however small they appear, which bring sweet 
eace to the mind, and with love to God and 
ove to man be clothed with that holy charity 

which thinketh no evil, but suffereth long 

and is kind, and thus be one another’s helpers 

in the Lord. REBECCA PRICE. 
Seventh mo. 20th, 1882. 





From Merriam’s “ Way of Life.” 
THE CHARACTER OF JESUS. 


Jesus set forth love as the highest attitude 
of the soul, and love carries blessing with it. 
Yet, even love, in this world, brings with it 
not sorrow only, but irretrievable loss and 
heart-break, unless it be stayed on something 
above this earthly life. 

To love is to desire good for the beloved ; 
but if men’s lives end as to human sight they 
seem to end—the worst in utter duikness, ihe 
many in a very lowestate, the best and most 
fortunate witb the sharp breaking of all ten- 
derest ties—then love must perpetually he 
called to mourn with hopeless sadness. 

But love was to Jesus—and to whoever 
will enter into His spirit it still may be—the 
key to a larger knowledge of the universe 
than the senses or the intellect reveal. By it 
he feels himself united with One above man, 
above the visible frame of things, a Presence 
known to man through his deepest necessities 
and 
beneficent arbiter of human destiny. Under 
various names men express their thoughts of 
Him; in various modes they seek Him. To 
Jesus there was given a sense of sacred fa- 
miliarity with Him, Not to Jesus alone was 
it given. The psalmists and prophets had 
experienced that high communion. The no- 
blest souls under every religion have been at 
one with each other in recognizing above 
themselv+s and within themselves the presence 
of the Highest and Best. Nay, we may say 
that there is, perhaps, scarcely a hitman soul 4 
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but has, at least in some glimmering and 
doubtful way, been conscious of a greater 
than itself, of that true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. But 
in Jesus that light shone radiant and steady. 
For Him that communion was almost un- 
broken. And He gave to it a clearer and 
higher interpretation than before it had re- 
ceived, telling men that they are most closely 
akin to God through what is highest in them- 
selves, through goodness and love. Yet more, 
to Him it was given to communicate by sym- 
pathy that which can but dimly be expressed 
in language; to awaken in His followers a 
sense of communion with the invisible; to 
give a mighty impulse to that sense of spirit- 
ual fellowship with God which, even though 
mixed and debased by lower elements, was to 
be as a new life in the world and perpetuate 
itself from age to age. 

To Jesus there was in all beauty, all high 
impulse, all self-surrendering and self-forget- 
ting love, the intimation of a divine presence. 
He was conscious of an intimate relation be- 
tween Himself and the Highest which He 
could only express by such terms of kinship 
as “son” and “father.” To Him these 
words expressed no exclusive relationship of 
His own; He applied them freely to those 
who had but a dimly dawning consciousness 
of their own high estate, bidding them say 
“Our Father.” More: by precepts so simple 
that the dullest might understand, He taught 
them how to enter into"the fulness and real- 
ization of their sonship. “Love your ene- 
mies, do good to them that hate you, that ye 
may be the children of your Father.” “ Be 
ye perfect as He is perfect.” “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 
The very preciousness to mankind of Jesus’ 
intimate sense of divine sonship lay in this, 
that it was not something aaadiie to Him- 
self; that He possessed it by right of His 
humanity, a humanity essentially the same 
as ours; that it belongs by right to whoever 
will cultivate in himself that disposition which 
in Jesus was carried to such a height, the 
spirit of fidelity and service and love. 

Jesus gave no definition of God. None 
knew better than He that the divine in its 
fulness transcends our comprehension and 
eludes our terms of speech. But He showed 
the way to truly apprehend Him, by accept- 
dng the highest intimations of our own moral 
nature as His best revelation. He offered no 
logical proof of God’s existence; but He 
showed how, by opening the heart to Him, 
by growing in those characteristics in which 
are our likeness and union to Him, we may 
come into a practical and living conscious- 
ness of Him which is above the necessity of 


} dntellectual demonstration. 


Jesus, too, quickened in men the sense that 
human destiny is ensphered in divine order. 
That profound mystery out of which our life 
issues and to which it returns is not an abyss 
of nothingness. Death is not the end. Be- 
yond it lies a future—incomprehensible, 
august, transcending thought. Of what lies 
beyond that veil our truest foreshadowings 
are given by the experiences of holiness and 
love. To the rightly poised soul that futurity 
is more than terrorless ; it is full of beckon- 
ing peace. To him who rightly looks towards 
it, foreign alike are shrinking and haste. 
The present also is divine. Here as there 
God encompasses the soul. 

In this sense of the divine fatherhood and 
man’s divine destiny is the ground of the deep 
peace which in disappointment stays itself on 
the assurance of ultimate triumph, and which 
rises serenely above all bitter experience 
and seeming frustration. In this sense, too, 
is the ground of free spontaneous joy in all 
the brighter aspects of nature and human 
life. Perhaps no element in the life of Jesus 
has been more lost sight of than this. His 
followers have dwelt almost exclusively on 
the deeply serious phases of existence. They 
have found good reason for doing so iu that 
they have had as the corner-stone of their 
theology the ideas of a world lost in ruin and 
a dearly-bought salvation for a portion of its 
inhabitants. Such ideas will justly allow only 
and intensely and continuously serious view 
of life; but such ideas are at the farthest 
remove from the spirit of Jesus. To Him 
the world was not the seat of a fallen, rebel- 
lious race; it was His Father’s house and the 
home of His Father’s children. Even in the 
scanty and fragmentary records of His say- 
ings, we catch a sympathy with the joy of 
nature. We seem to feel at times the breeze 
over the lake of Galilee; there breathes on 
us the odor of the wild flowers through which, 
with slow steps and loving glance, he moves ; 
there falls on the spirit the freshness of morn- 
ing in the mountain; and the mountain sun- 
rise opens upon us its glories. We see the 
datiglen eager always for wonders, pushing 
hotly for speedy conquests, while the Master, 
possessed . a more rapt and lofty energy 
than theirs, yet finds leisure to note with 
kindliest eye the drudging occupations of the 
household and the children playing in the 
market-place. He makes homely friendships, 
He is a welcome guest at all tables. 

Yet, while that ideal of character of which 
Jesus is our highest type includes not only 
the deepest peave but light-hearted joy, it 
takes upon itself a heavy burden. For it is 
intensely sympathetic. True sympathy, in- 
deed, takes upon itself the joy as well as the 
sorrow of others; its spirit is to “ rejoice with 
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them that do rejoice,” as well as “ weep with 
them that weep.” But it is the sorrowful 
whose need especially draws to them those 
who walk in the way trodden by Jesus. Love 
will indeed largely free us from petty and 
ignoble suffering, from trouble which is de- 
basing, because it is self-centred; but true 
love takes upon itself the burdens of the be- 
loved... And in this aspect has the life of 
Jesus made its most powerful appeal to human 
hearts, and wrought in them its noblest work, 
that, freely for love’s sake He shared and 
lightened the deepest sorrows of man. 


THE best solace of affliction, next to reli- 
gious trust, is necessary labor.— W. E. 








OLD CERTIFICATE, 


The following certificate of removal from 
Friends in Barbadoes is given in a new 
magazine entitled Our Ancestors, pub- 
lished by the Geneological Association of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Eps. 

By appointment of our Quarterly meeting 
at the house of Richard Suttons, Barbadoes, 
ye 24th Ist mo., 1691-2. 

To our dear ffriends and Brethren in Penn- 
silvania or Elcewhere to whose hands this 
shall come is the Salutation of our Love, &c. 

Dear ffds, these are to certify you that our 
dear and Innocent ffriend George Gray, an 
Antient inhabitant of this Island. having 
some intention in his heart to visit ffriends in 
Pennsilvania &c., as well as some business of 
his own, did acquaint ye monthly meeting 
into wch he did belong wth ye same, as also 
ye Six weeks and Quarterly. meetings as 
above said, & friends having nothing against 
it, doth hereby signify their unity wth him 
therein, wth all to acquaint you yt his Life 
& Conversation for many years amongst us 
has been very ffaithful, Innocent & Peaceable, 
Even such as becomes ye Gospel of or Lord 
Jesus xt, allways standing by & encouraging 
the ffaithful in their many Exercises & Try- 
alls wch they have met wth all on this Island 
to their Greater comfort & satisfaction, &c. 
Moreover he being a widower &, as is usual 
in such cases, friends here has Inquired into 
his Clearness as in Relation to marriage, & 
they do not find but that he is Clear from 
Entanglement wth any woman on this Island, 
so ffriends here desire the Lord’s good pres- 
ence & Power to accompany him in his ser- 
vice and business he goes about, that when 
he shall find himself Clear to return again, 
it may be in ye Peace and comfort of his 
Blessed Spirit to whose Guidance and Pro- 
tection he is recommended, that ye govern- 
ment and conduct of his Life for the residue 
of his time here may be to ye Honnour & 


Praise of his name who over all is worthy of 


it forevermore. Amen: ; 
Signed on behalfe of ye said Quarterly 
meeting by your ffriend in the Truth. 
Tuomas RoBBIne. 





From the Christian Register. 
THE SECRETS OF THE HEART. 


It is common enough or universal for indi- 
viduals to have sorrows or joys, or hopes or 
fears, which they keep carefully to them- 
selves. “The heart knoweth his own bitter- 
ness,” says the proverb, “and the stranger 
intermeddleth not with his joy.” But there 
are not only private interests in us; there are 


hidden experiences and hidden resources. 


which belong to us and to all the human 
race as well, as there are in individuals. 
singular beauties or deformities, grace or un- 
gainliness of the external frame, but a nervous 
system, a throbbing heart, and infinitely 
more besides which belongs equally to all the 
race. 

Human nature has its depths; the un- 
happy man is very likely to think that he 
has sounded them all,—to have learned that 
there is nothing more in his nature to be dis- 
covered that can give him happiness again. 
When we are greatly bereaved or in any way 
greatly disappointed, we seem to ourselves to 
have come, so to say, to the end of the world. 
It is with us as if Heaven above and earth 
beneath, and what is lower still, were ex- 


hausted for us of all means of good; or as if 


while Heaven and earth were infinitely full,. 
our share in human nature was so limited 
that we had no power further to avail our- 
selves of the riches of the universe ; yet what 
human nature has, we have; as long as we 
live we shall have heads, and hands, and 
hearts; what is essential to human nature is. 
our own private possession also; and poor as 
we may think ourselves to be in all spiritual 
resources, we still have infinite resources in 
our nature common to us and all men. 

It is easy to depreciate our own inheritance ; 
no one has been able to take full account of 
it; even our mortal anatomy is such that no 
man ever knows it all; the wonders of our 
physiolo-ical structure ages will go on to 
reveal. The peasant from the foundation of 
the world, or in early ages, had his axe of 
iron to hew down trees with, but what did he 
know of the capacities of iron as the mechanic: 
uses it or the man of science knows it at the 
present day? And the owner of the field 
walked over its clods, and ploughed them, 
and reaped them, and never knew of the 
treasure hidden, which, another finding, sold 
all that he had that he might buy that field. 
It is one of our strangest mistakes, or strangest 
instance of our dullness, that we think we 
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know ourselves; what numbers of persons 
have been of a sudden amazed to find in 
themselves some new capacity. Lord Byron 
told us of his awaking one morning to find 
himself famous ; one of the high dignitaries of 
our country was born a slave, and used as 
such with all the indignities of that condition, 
and his present honors are only due to his 
talents and character. In individual instances 
men mistake themselves much more easily, 
mistake what they hold in common with the 
race. 

Who understands the capacities of the 
human heart? If you examine the affections 
of some man of coldest heart, to whom wife 
and children are matters of great indifference, 
who has no care for the interests or happiness 
of them, who places all his ideas of good in 
attainments or possessions merely external, is 
it really that it is impossible for him to expe- 
rience the joys of sympathy for another, to 
know the blessedness of giving help, to look 
into the innocence of the eyes of a child and 
imagine the future of a living soul? If to 
some in losses, in sufferings of the heart, there 
is an immeasurable consolation in the tender- 
ness of the love they feel, if there is satisfac- 
tion large as the world in their severest trials, 
is there. not as large a world of satisfaction or 
of peace to the worst sufferer if he knew that 
it was all to be found in the depths of the 
nature that he shared? In our views of life 
and the world, and the kingdom of God over 
the world, how we shut ourselves up often to 
the narrowest views! We look out at our 
window through our ignorance and fears, our 
passions, our prejudices, and sins, very 
much as one looks out from a lighted apart- 
ment at night upon the landscape, and think 
we see the world, the universe of God. What 
beauty! What magnificence! What infinite 
extent is hidden from us! And we see only 
our own faces in the window-pane, with all 
the character our ignorance or sins have im- 
pressed upon our features, and call that 
reflection of ourselves the world. 

Our bodily system draws its life from infi- 
nite sources; and though we occupy but a 
few cubic feet of space, oceans of air are 
necessary for us, and suns millions of miles 
distant send their influences through all our 
frame ; not less true is it that heart and soul 
in us are bound to influences high and remote. 
We are alone, do we think, in onr trials, in 
the difficulty of getting strength in our weak- 
nesses and overcoming our sins? No more 
than we are separated from sunshine and the 
stars. What others have been we may be; 
their goodness of heart mirrors the dispo- 
sition born in ourselves; their faith in unseen 
verities is no private endowment; it reflects 


into the purity of human nature in them- 
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selves the presence of the help and the love of 
God. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 
Knowing that many of your readers are 


interested in how traveling Friends are get- 
ting along, I have felt it right, with Ann’s 
consent, to furnish the accompanying account 
of the close of her labors in 
which, if you will publish, may be read to 
advantage, and may save her some trouble 


ennsylvania, 


in writing to the many friends she has made 
on her journey. Respectfully, 


Isaac Eyre. 
Newtown, Pa., Seventh mo. 26th, 1882. 


By a letter received from our esteemed 
Friend Ann Packer, dated Seventh month 
20th, 1882, we are informed of her safe arri- 
val at her home at South Charleston, Clark 
county, Ohio, after finishing her religious 
visit to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, to 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting and its constituent 
branches, and to some other Meetings, as 
expressed in her minute. 

Some little notice having appeared in 
Friends’ Intelligencer in regard to her pro- 
gress as far as Fishing Creek Half Year’s 
Meeting, it may be of interest to some to 
know that after that meeting she was accom- 
panied by Catharine P. Foulke to Muncy, 
where on the next First-day morning they, 
by permission, attended the meeting at that 
place, which is held by the other branch of 
our Society (our friends having no meeting 
there). They each had something given 
them to communicate, and they were enabled 
to relieve their minds. 

They had an appointed meeting in Muncy 
village on First-day afternoon, which was 
large and appeared to be very satisfactory. 

On the next Third-day evening they at- 
tended an appointed meeting in the city of 
Williamsport, which was a favored opportu- 
nity. After which, on Fifth-day, Catharine 
went to her mountain home near Stroudsburg, 
and some Friends from Centre Quarter accom- 
panied Ann to Unionville, in the verge of 
Centre Monthly Meeting. 

On First-day she attended the meeting at 
Centre, and on Fourth-day the Monthly Meet- 
ing at Bald Eagle, having to cross the “ Bald 
Eagle” mountain in a carriage, which gave 
her an opportunity of seeing one of the dis- 
advantages Friends labor under who live in 
a mountainous country. 

After the Monthly Meeting she went by 
railroad to Tyrone, and thence thirty-nine 
miles by railroad to Curwinsville, near West 
Branch. 
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Had an appointed meeting in the village 
on Seventh-day afternoon; attended West 
Branch meeting on First-day morning, and 
an appointed meeting at Curwinsville in the 
afternoon, both of which were large, and were 
considered favored opportunities. “And thus,” 
she says, “I finished my labors for the present 
in that part of the vineyard, I trust, in a 
ood degree of thankfulness to my Heavenly 
ather for the fulfillment of His promise to 
all the faithful, ‘As thy day is, so shall thy 
strength be.’ My faith is not lessened in the 
Divine power, but increased; and to Him, 
the great author and finisher of our faith, 
belongeth all praise and adoration, He hav- 
ing furnished me with ability in every way 
to finish the work given me to do in this 
arduous journey and enabled me to return to 
my home with peace of mind.” 

When we consider the age (78 years) of 
this dear sister, and are made acquainted with 
the difficulties she has overcome in travelin 
from place to place, we are led to acknowl- 
edge the Divine care that has continually 
been over her; and we are more and more 
bound to acknowledge His superintending 
providence and encouraged to place implicit 
reliance in His over-ruling power. 


_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 5th, ’82. 


WE again call the attention of Friends of 
our city to the frequent application made to 
us for books suitable for Friends’ libraries 
and for First-day schools from distant and 
isolated settlements of members of our pro- 
fession who have not the means or the facili- 
ties for supplying themselves with suitable 
literature. 

In many of the western Meetings there are 
young people who need to be informed of the 
principles and testimonies of the Society in 
which they have a‘ birthright. They are in- 
telligent and inquiring, and it is of the utmost 
importance to the continuance of the Society 
that they be led in the path that will bring 
the desired result. 

There are very many families who have 
books that they would be glad to forward to 
these distant parts, and only wait to be ad- 
vised where they can be sent to profit. To 
these we desire to say that good, standard 
works of travel, memoirs of Friends, and 
biographies of prominent individuals, histo- 
ries, bound volumes of Friends’ Intelligencer, 


Scattered Seeds, and Children’s Friend, and 
any other suitable miscellaneous literature, 
will be received at Friends’ Book Store, 1020 
Arch street, Phila., and forwarded to those 
points where they appear to be most needed. We 
urge Friends not to let this appeal pass un- 
heeded. Any communication in reference to 
this matter may be addressed to L. J. Rob- 
erts, 421 North Sixth street. 


— oe 


“Unconscious Caristianity.’—We find 
this expression recurring frequently in the 
writings of those who chronicle the religious 
events and register the thought of our time. 
Among those not uniting themselves with any 
body of Christians and making scarcely any 
definite claim to acceptance of any system of 
Christian dogma, there is often seen so excel- 
lent an illustration of the “fruits of the 
Spirit,” so much of love to man, so much of 
purity of life, such utter truthfulness, such 
serene happiness in life, and cheerfulness at 
the gates of death, that it seems an absurdity 
to class them as any other than true disciples 
of the Blessed One who taught a religion not 
of ritaal and of outward observance, but of 
performance. 


‘* Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will.”’ 


Perhaps we are to have a new nomencla- 
ture, and mankind will in future account 
those Christians whose lives are such as the 
Great Exemplar would have approved, and 
who manifest their allegiance to God by their 
love to man. The great prophet of Israel 
foretold the coming of a time of enlighten- 
ment, when “ the vile person shall be no more 
called liberal, nor the churl be said to be 
bountiful.” In this better day, “the Spirit 
will be poured upon us from on high, and the 
wilderness be a fruitful field, and the fruitful 
field be counted for a forest; then judgment 
shall dwell in the wilderness and righteous- 
‘ness remain in the fruitful field; and the 
work of righteousness shall be peace, and the 
effect of righteousness quietness and assurance 
forever.” 


O8, the unspeakable greatness of a life re- 
lated to God, a life in God’s affinities, and 
capable of so high a friendship !— Horace 
Bushnell. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Tussock Moth.—The — moth 
{ ia leucostigma) is one of those injurious 
Soak the ravages of which might be entirely 
prevented by sufficient care at the proper 
time. The caterpillar is prettily marked with 
red, yellow, and white, and may at once be 
recognized by the long dusky tufts of hair 
which project like horns in front, and which 
appear to form a tail behind. It infests 
nearly all kinds of trees, including the maple, 
horse-chestnut, and apple, frequently pre- 
venting the fruitage of the latter. This season 
it is so numerous in the City as to become a 
real nuisance, and the sparrows are unable to 
repress it on account of the long stinging 
hairs with which itis protected. Amon 
garden plants I have observed that these 
caterpillars show a decided preference for the 
bergamot, collecting in numbers upon that 


plant, while others remained comparatively | 


free. Availing myself of this liking, I have 
this year fed a number and have witnessed 
their changes from the caterpillar to the 
moth. When fully grown, the caterpillar 
ceases eating and soon spins itself a small 
white silken cocoon, and passes into the 
chrysalis state ; here it remains for a period 
varying from a few days to two or three 
weeks. The females usually emerge with 
wings so small as to be wholly useless for 
flight ; indeed, these are merely scales repre- 
senting wings, but on the other hand I have 
had fully-winged specimens which laid eggs. 
In most cases, however, the mother does not 
leave the cocoon from which she has just 


A short time since, as we entered the yard 
of Friends’ meeting-house at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, my companion asked, “ what is 
the matter with these trees, they do not seem 
to thrive?” Verily they did not thrive! I 
pointed to the uncleanly pavement, black with 
droppings, to the walls dotted with cocoons, 
and to the bare stems of leaves for answer. 
Reason enough why the maples did not look as 
vigorous as they should ; once in a while, per- 
haps, one of them will die, but who guesses the 
cause of it? It is more than probable that not 
one of those on whom the responsibility rests 
ever knew an insect enemy was there, ever 
saw one of these caterpillars, their cocoons, or 
their eggs, in a way to arrest attention; we 
are all blind in one direction or another, but 
those who see are bound to point out the 
devastation. Let avy one who doubts run 
his eye along the upper edge of the first wall 
or fence he sees and he will doubt no longer. 

The time to destroy these insects is while 
they are in the chrysalis or in the egg, and 
this may be done any time between the’for- 
mation of the cocoon and the hatching of the 
eggs; there may be several broods in a sea- 
son, but the eggs which are laid in the fall 
do not hatch until the next year, leaving the 
whole winter for the destruction of eggs. The 
cocoons ought to be removed and burned as 
fast as they are formed during the summer, 
and the eggs at any time they are seen, sum- 
mer or winter. We need concert of action, 
and where private individuals fail, the public 
should interfere for the public good, in the 


| case of this or any other injurious insect. 


GRACEANNA LEWIS. 


emerged, but clinging to it with her feet, she | Philadelphia, Seventh mo. 27, 1882. 


deposits on the outside from one to two hun- | 


dred eggs; these are very minute, much 
smaller than a mustard-seed, and yellowish 
in color. When all are laid, she deposits 
upon them a covering of froth, completely 
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AT DETROIT, AND ONWARD TO MACKINAW. 


On the afternoon of the 16th of Seventh 


| month the steamer Winslow entered the 


hiding them from view if looked at from the | harbor cf the city of the straits, and as we 
outside, although the eggs are distinctly visi- | near the landing, the friendly captain expa- 


ble underneath. 
hardens and becomes of a snowy whiteness, 
making the mass of eggs a conspicuous ob- 
ject, less than an inch in length and not a 
half inch broad. At the present time there 
are probably not one dozen trees in the city 
which are free from* the cocoons and eggs of 


In a short time this froth | tiates upon the delights and advantages of 


Detroit as a place of residence. A delightful 
climate, not too warm or too cold, beautiful 
surroundings of forest, islet, and lake, the 
centre from which many railways radiate, 
abundant markets, prosperous business life, 
and exeellent sanitary conditions (the yearl 


the moth, and window-sills, doorways, brick ; death-rate being only 19 in a thousand.) We 


walls, and board fences are lined with them 
wherever a safe shelter is afforded. Probably 
every foot of coping fin the city will show 
them safely ensconced below. [ have seen 
them so closely packed as almost to touch 
each other. At least one-half of these co- 
coons must be counted as females, and from 
this we niay judge what the prospect for 
another year is likely to be. 


have only a few more hours of daylight, and 
atter landing take a carriage and are driven 
up the central Woodward avenue, past the 
new and stately City Hall, through a modern 
“Campus Martius,” through a semi-circular 
green common, designated the Grand Circus, 
past churches, hospital and college, and then 
returning by another route, get a first impres- 
sion of the city. Hdw-wide and clean the 
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_ streets, how elegant and substantial the pub- 
lic edifices, how tasteful and cosy the homes 
of the citizens, how neat and orderly are the 
highways, how shadowy the noble trees, and 
how refreshing to the eye the perfectly kept 
grassy- border which lines the principal ave- 
nues on either side! Thestreets and avenues 
are almost universally shaded, and are from 
60 to 200 feet in width. In several of the 
wider avenues the paved roadway is not more 
than thirty feet in width, the space on either 
side being planted with rows of trees, and, ex- 
cept the portion reserved for sidewalks, sodded 
or laid outin lawns. The best dwellings have 
generally ample lawns which are kept in ele- 
gant order, giving an appearance of rural 
beauty, surprising in a city of some 120,000 
inhabitants. 

Then, too, what historic memories cluster 
round this city and its surroundings. First, 
a French fort (Fort Ponchartrain) at the open- 
ing of the eighteenth century occupied the 
vantage ground of this point. This was only 
a wooden stockade enclosing some log huts, 
serving as a market for the furs of this region 
and as a foot-hold for Jesuit missionaries, who 
as early as possible planted the Cross upon 
these shores and zealously labored to win the 
Indiaus to the church and to allegiance to 
France. 

By the treaty of Utrecht, 1713, France 
made large concessions of territory in the New 
World to England, but it was not till 1760 
that the British national ensign floated over 
Detroit. The year 1763 is ever memorable 
in the annals of this region as the date of the 
conspiracy of Pontiac. This great Indian 
chieftain formed a plan to capture Detroit and 
expel the whites from the whole neighborhood. 
The fort was besieged eleven months, and every 
other stronghold of civilization west of Ni- 
agara and Pittsburg fell and was destroyed. 
But Detroit held out until peace came between 
England and France, and after a bloody bat- 
tle, in which it was said Pontiac fell, the siege 
was raised. 

After the Revolution, of course this city 
and its defences became a part of the United 
States. In the year 1805, in which Michigan 
became a territory, the entire town was re- 
duced to ashes by fire, so that we look in vain 
for relics of early days in Detroit. It was 
taken possession of by the British during the 
war of 1812, and retaken by the American 
arms, and since that time has steadily pro- 
gressed in all respects, till now this beautiful 
and promising city by the narrow seas points 
proudly to her many jewels challenging com- 
parison. 

Before our steamer starts on the morning 
of the 17th, we have two hours time in which 
we may visit the ancient oak tree, which is 
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pointed out as the landmark of the spot where 
was fought the last battle of Pontiac. A ride 
eastward for nearly two miles along Jefferson 
avenue brings us to the Michigan Stove- 
Works, on the grounds of which stands the 
historic tree, bullet-scarred, but green with 
perennial youth. Ah! if this were only a 
“Talking Oak,” what stories it could tell of 
the brave vanished race, of the romantic 


adventurers of old France who here planted 


the ensign of the grand monarch, and of de- 
vout missionaries who preached a child-like 
faith and melted the hearts of the cruel Huron 
and the milder Iroquois by the story of the 
Cross. If, indeed, as of old in Dodona’s sac- 
red oak, the spirit of wisdom might instruct 
us this glowing midsummer morning, we 
should hear, perhaps, that all the woes of the 
past were but steps in that perpetual pro- 
gress which tends forever to the highest good. 
The wrath of man, human greed, the bigot’s 
zeal, the fiery desolation, the ups and downs 
of our national life, have all been factors in 
the good results we see before us to-day. And 
future years have yet greater things in store, 
of which our seers may prophesy. 

Soon, we are again afloat upon the emerald 
waters. To the left is Belle Isle, with its 700 
acres of forest, now the park of Detroit. It 
was purchased by the city as late as 1879, and 
is now undergoing such improvements as will 
eventually make it a pleasure ground of sur- 
passing charms. It is, perhaps, the only dis- 
tinctive island park of like dimensions in the 
world. 

Next comes “Isle aux Peches,” of much 
smaller dimensions, once the summer home of 
Pontiac, and then the fair circle of Lake St. 
Clair opens out before us. It is 25 miles in 
diameter and has reedy shallows on the upper 
side which makes a kind of sportsman’s para- 
dise. A ship canal forms a channel through 
the sands aud we pass on steadily and into 
the upper strait, called River St. Clair, which 
flows swiftly between beautiful cultivated or 
forest-clad banks, pouring the waters of Lake 
Huron downward on their way to the ocean. 
Towards evening we reach Port Huron. This 
is a lumber depot for the rich pine region 
back, and here we pause to make certain ex- 
changes and to take note of the town of Sarnia 
on the Canadian shore, where the Grand 
Trunk Railroad has its terminus, The river 
here narrows to 1,000 feet, and the hurrying 
waters of Huron seem to crowd into a swell- 
ing mass as they dash past us impetuously. 
The steamer takes a long breath and then 
stems the strong current, and in a few mo- 
ments we are in deep, solemn, tranquil Lake 
Huron. The dark, pure waters, transparent 
toa considerable depth, are quite unlike those 
of Lake Erie, and I long gazed down into 
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them hoping to see something of the fauna of 
their depths. But in vain—neither fish nor 
alge vary the monotony of sparkling purity. 
Yet, we well know that the fish are there, and 
it is just as certain that there must be vege- 
table life to balance the animal, in the seas 
as on the land. The lake is about 100 miles 
wideand 250, in length, with a depth varying 
from 100 to 750 feet. One night and one 
day we plow its waters, and toward nightfall 
of the 16th we enter the broad straits of 
Mackinaw, the sparkling waters of which 
divide the two peninsulas composing the State 
of Michigan. To the left is Bois Blanc, with 
its continuous forests of white birch, and in 
the receding waters of Lake Huron the sun is 
sinking in glory unspeakable : 
‘*Can it be the sun descending 

O’er the level plain of water? 

_Or the red swan floating, flying, 

Wounded by the magic arrow, 

Staining all the waves with crimson— 

With the crimson of its life-blood; 

Filling all the air with splendor— 

With the splendor of its plumage? 


' No; it is a bead of wampum 
On the robes of the Great Spirit, 
As He passes thro’ the twilight, 
Walks in silence thro’ the — 
Mackinaw, Seventh month 17th, 1882. 
CHINESE INNER LIFE. 

A Chinese ambassador and a missionary to 
China once met in London. ‘They were well 
acquainted, and the Chinese asked his friend: 
" Which do you think the better country, 
China or England? You are familiar with 
both.” After some reflection the missionary 
replied, “ England.” “But I mean from a 
moral point of view,” said the Chinese. Again, 
after a long hesitation, the missionary said, 
“England.” The Chinese rose in agitation 
and astonishment, strode round the room and 
exclaimed, “And yet England forces us to 
take her opium!” He would have found lit- 
tle satisfaction in America. We drive away 
Chinesé trade and Chinese labor, and adopt 

the principle of exclusiveness, The Chinese 
“philosopher said, “ Do nothing to another you 
would not have done to yourself.” And Chi- 
nese thinkers may well ask which is the Chris- 
tian land, and which the pagan. But, how- 
ever, we may shrink from the Chinese mil- 
lions, their history is becoming every day more 
than ever a theme of strange and singular 
interest. 

The Chinese annals reach far back beyond 
those of Europe. They paint to us a nation 
that was civilized and great before Moses led 
his Israelites over the plain of Zoan; whose 
empire reached from Tartary to Siam, from 
the Padific to Thibet, when Hannibal marched 
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into Italy ; whose people numbered a hundred 
millions when Rome ruled under Augustus. 
The Chinese drove the Tartars and Huns to 
make their savage inroads into Roman civili- 
zation. The Roman Empire fell, the Chinese 
flourished unchanged. Europe sank into 
barbarism. China still retained its free 
schools, its literature, its fine roads, bridges, 
canals, and splendid cities. Its philosophers 
still taught their lessons of benevolence, and 
its people were clothed in silk and furs, when 
our ancestors were barbarous Gauls and Ger- 
mans, the children of the forest. The Tartar 
conquest under Kublai Khan only seryed to 
extend and fortify the wonderful empire. The 
schools were busy, the examinations went on, 
the great canal was opened, the great wall 
still existed, the roads were fine, the cities 
magnificent, when Marco Polo brought the 
first clear account of China to the Italian re- 
_ Before that time China’ had been to 

urope a dim Oriental mystery, an Eastern 
land of fable, an unreality. 

Still we know little of China. Its inner 
life is almost a secret to us. But it is plain 
that China has long been outstripped in the 
arts of civilization by the European races, and 
that some secret defect has checked the growth 
of its inventive power. Recent researches into 
its literature and religion have almost revealed 
the mystery of its decay. A dull conservation 
weighs down the inner life of China. Confu- 
cianism, the faith of the learned, is a worship 
of the dead past. The only object of worship 
to the Chinese is an under-world of spirits. 
Confucius taught the form of ancestral adora- 
tion, the worship of ancestral tablets; the fol- 
lowers of Lao enlarged the conception. Every 
year the Chinese assemble around the tombs 
of their ancestors with prayers, offerings and 
adoration; the dead are supposed to arise, 
and the whole family, to the most distant 
generaticn, is once more united. It was once 
the custom for some one of the living relatives. 
to assume the form and figure of a dead an- 
cestor, and receive the honors and homage 
due to him alone. Every month the worship 
is renewed. But it is scarcely a worship of 
love. The spirits of the dead are supposed to 
be malicious and dangerous, and unless due 
honors are paid to their memories, will inflict 
some injury upon their unlucky descendants. 
To depart from the teachings and customs of 
his ancestors would be to the superstitious 
Chinese a sure omen of misfortune. 

In politics the Chinese thinkers are even 
more intensely conservative than in religion. 
They are the slaves of an unchanging despo- 
tism. The Son of Heaven rules by divine 
right; the notion of popular rule would be to 
the learned Chinaman a dream of madness. 
Literature in China only repeats the past. 
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The highest political aspiration of Confucius 
was to revive the golden age of the Emperor 
Yu ; of Mencecis, to abolish even writing and 
books. The Chinese have a fear of railways, 
steamboats, telegraphs, free thought, and pro- 
gress, that only yields to the touch of neces- 
sity. Yet we may remember that a Pope in 
1840 excommunicated railways and gas- 
works, and that even many American citizens 
still linger in the depths of Bourbonism. 
China may yet move, and is perhaps already 
moving. It possesses in its public schools one 
of the surest instruments of progress. An 
intelligent minister of education might awaken 
@ new current in Chinese thought. Many 
excellent traits the Chinese already possess. 
As our new States spring up flourishing and 
active along the Pacific, they see on the oppo- 
site shore the hundreds of millions of the ven- 
erable empire looking to them for instruction. 
Let us answer practically the question of the 
Chinese ambassador, and prove which is “the 
better.” — Eugene Lawrence, in Harper's 
Weekly. 


WE are surrounded by an unseen world of 
spiritual reality, which is opened to us only 
as we grow into it. 


-— —_— —-—wee—— 


From the Century. 
MY OWN. 


Brown heads and gold around my knee 
Dispute in eager play, 
Sweet, childish voices in my ear 
Are sounding all the day; 
Yet, sometimes, in a sudden hush, 
I seem to hear a tone 
Such as my little boy’s had been 
If I had kept my own. 


And when, ofttimes, they come to me, 
As evening hours grow long, 

And beg me winningly to give 
A story or a song, 

I see a puir of star-bright eyes 
Among the others shine,— 

The eyes of him who ne’er has heard 
Story or song of mine. 


At night I go my rounds, and pause 
Each white-draped cot beside, 

And note how flushed is this one’s cheek, 
How that one’s curls lie wide; 

And to a corner tenantless 
My swift thoughts fly apace,— 

‘That would have been, if he had lived, 
My other darling’s place. 


The years go fast; my children soon 
Within the world of men 
Will find their work, and venture forth, 
Not to return again ; 
But there is one who cannot go,— 
I shall not be alone: 
The little boy who never lived 
Will always be my own. 
MARy W. PLUMMER. 
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NATURE. 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half-willing, half-reluctant to be led 

And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may not please 

him more: 
So nature deals with us, and takes awa 

Our playthings, one by one, and by the hand 

Leads us to rest so gently that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 

Being too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the what 

we know. 

—Longfellow. 





A REFORM. 


There are many customs connected with 
the annual graduation exercises of our higher 
schools that are “ more honored in the breach 
than in the observance ;” and we are heartily 
glad that our leading teachers are heading a 
reform which we trust will become popular. 
One of these customs is the long and hard 
public examination at the close of the year, 
terribly exhausting alike to teacher and 
pupil. Another is the graduation essay, which 
has grown into contempt far its “airy noth- 
ings” and its dull platitudes. Still another 
custom, which we are right glad to see van- 
ishing, is the foolish expenditure for dress, 
class-rings, etc., which demanded so much of 
the poor pupils, and, even then, left them at 
the mercy of their more favore 1 companions 
in matters of dress, etc. In place of these 
and other old plans is substituted an address 
at graduation by some leader and inspirer of 
true purposes and honorable service, or the 
still more simple dismissal and good-byes, 
with kind advice from principal and friends, 
without the false and flashy show of exhibi- 

tion-days. Already many schools of the 
country are setting the example of a plain, 
common-sense way of closing the year’s work, 
without the fuss and fustian of twenty years 
ago; and we say, Amen, to the movement.— 
Journal of Education. 





COUNTRY HOMES AND CITY BUSINESS. 


We have in all our large cities and towns 
|men who are leaving their chambers, their 
offices, their consulting rooms every evening 
in great haste, that they may arrive at the 
train or other conveyance that will take them 
a journey of some miles to their homes. 
Again every morning the same men, usually 
in very ge haste, leave their homes to 
return to business. If this double process of 
travel could be performed daily with delibera- 
tion, and without exposure to physical or 
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mental shock, it would be free of danger. 
But the elements of danger are many. There 
is the annoyance which springs from danger 
of absence from business; there is the haste 
to return from home to business; there is the 
temptation to remain occupied to the last 
—- moment, and to risk an exceeding 

urry in order to join the family circle at an 
appointed hour; there is the tendency to 
become irregular in the method of meals, to 
take a hasty breakfast, to work during the 
day on imperfect snatches of food, and late in 
the evening, when the stomach, like the rest 
of the body, is wearied, to compensate for 
previous deficiencies by eating an excessive 
meal, tly, there is the evil that some 
work, which might easily have been done 
during the hours sacrificed to traveling is 
brought home to be completed at night, when 
the tired body should be seeking its natural 
repose.— Dr. B. W. Richardson. 


tip eats 
HOME-FURNISHING. 


The subject of house-furnishing, which is 
apt to be exceedingly engrossing, suggests 
another subject closely allied to it, and de- 
manding even more serious consideration,— 
home-furnishing. The house-furnishing may 
be of the most admirable description ; but if 
the home-furnishing is not what it ought to 
be, the former thing will be of small account. 
Marriage is the foundation of the home, but 
what is the foundation of marriage? What 
ought people to marry for? The advice of 
Dr. John Brown upon this head is worth 
considering. “I confess,” he says, “I think 
falling in love the best way to begin; but 
then, the moment you fall, you should get 
up and look about you and see how the land 
lies, and whether it is as goodly as it looks. 
I don’t like walking into love or being car- 
ried into love, or, above all, being sold or sell- 
ing yourself into it, which, after all, is not 
it.” There is a whole philosophy of home- 
furnishing in these sentences. The basis of 
ideal marriage is the mysterious attraction 
of men and women for each other as men 
and women. The secret force of this attrac- 
tion resides in the eternal difference of sex, 
a difference of intellectual and moral no less 
than of physical structure. 

‘For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse; could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain.”’ 

When Dr. Brown says he does not believe 
in “walking into love,” he means that he 
does not believe in the advice of the “ Young 
People’s Friend,”—that one should make out 
a list of good qualities, and then institute a 
search for some person in whom these quali- 
ties inhere, and marry that person. Nothing 
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could be more exceedingly proper than the 
relation consequent on such a method of 
rocedure, and nothing could be stupider. 
hat Dr. Brown means by being “ carried 
into love” has no reference whatever to the 
“wife seizure” of primitive peoples. The 
force implied is not that of fierce, wild sav- 
ages, but that of fond mammas insanely bent 
on having their own way. But what can 
Dr. Brown mean by “being sold or sellin 
one’s self into love”? In Merry England 
three or four centuries ago, good fathers 
used to lead their buxom daughters by a 
rope about the neck, and sell them in the 
market to the highest bidder seeking for a 
wife. Wenever do such things nowadays,. 
not we. But sometimes we do worse. For, 
ten to one, the highest bidder for the York- 
shire lassie was the brawny youth who had 
plighted his troth with her beforehand at 
the sheep-shearing or the harvesting. But 
there are modern girls who marry for a for- 
tune or an establishment, and for this alone. 
Love is the basis of ideal marriage; but 
then, as Dr. Brown has said, the moment 
you fall in love you should get up and look 
around. That is to say, true marriage pre- 
supposes love as the initial force, but it de-- 
mands judgment also. ‘“ Love is enough,” 
the poet Morris sings. But no: love is not 
enough. Over and above this there must be 
some consent of qualities, of circumstances. 
Else it were safer to marry a bundle of quali- 
ties. Love without judgment may prove 
more fatal than judgment without love. 
Sometimes, when love is purest, there are 
untoward circumstances that make necessary 
a great act of self-denial. George Elict says © 
“Tf life did not make duties for us before 
love comes, love would be a sign that two. 
people ought to belong to each other.” This. 
saying has a variety of applications. 
Love and judgment then, are the first 
essentials of home-furnishing. Shall we say 
atience next? If Milton’s test of incompati- 
bility of taste and temper were wo at the 
end of the first fortnight, a good many mar- 
riages would not outlast the honeymoon. 
There are young people so puttyish in their 
consistency that neither ever sticks an awk- 
ward angle in the gther’s side. But, given a 
fair amount of individuality and self-assertion 
and there will be more or less friction at the 
beginning of the new departure. Mr. How- 
ells’ *“* Wedding Journey ” is a fair account 
of a good deal of early conjugal experience. 
The situation is untried and strange, even 
after the most ample preliminary acquaint- 
ance. But patience; wait a little. Above 
all, do not indulge in little made-up speeches 
which are out of all proportion to your actual 
feelings at the time. The habit of saying 
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hateful things which are not really meant is a 

too common habit. Happy are they who 

have the grace to make immediate confession, 

and beg immediate pardon. When the black 

cloud breaks into tears, the sky is clearer and 

- air is sweeter all the remainder of the 
ay. 

As with house-furnishing, so with home- 
furnishing. It isthe little things that furnish 
most. In the house-furnishing, the carpets 
and thecurtains and the furniture may be of the 
costliest; but, if there be not here and there 
various little appliances of comfort or objects 
of beauty, the effect will be cold and cheer- 
Tess, and as well calculated as the country 
parlor which Dr. Holmes has perfectly de- 
scribed to give one “a rheumatism of the 
mind.” Soin the home-furnishing there is 
really something awful, at times, in the mag- 
nificent proprieties and fidelities of man and 
wife. The little attentions that make the 
courting days so very pleasant are sometimes 
sadly missed in married life. To be able to 
get along without them is perhaps the saddest 
thing of all. ’ 

Another item of home-furnishing, one of 
the most important, is the stoical grace of 
living within one’s means. It is a difficult 
grace for many at the present time, the ma- 
jority are spending so recklessly, and it is 
hard in Rome to violate the customs of the 
city. We do not now imprison men for debt. 
But the inward shame is great asever. Fuseli 
said of Northcote, “ He looks like a rat that 
has seen a cat.” That is the habitual expres- 
sion of the man who does not live within his 
meavs, knows it, and still continues in the 
evil way. 

Under the old régime, the most important 
item of home-furnishing was religion. Under 
the new régime, this must not be omitted. 
But the religion of the home need not be 
stated and formal, though, if it can be with 
entire sincerity, it is well and good. For the 
most part, in dealing with children, it will 
refrain from answering questions until they 
have been asked.. When they are asked, let 
them be answered honestly. Children must 
not be encouraged in beliefs their parents 
have discarded. They have aright to the 
truest truth to which their parents have 
attained. 

Respectful and even tender toward all hon- 
est opinions, stand by your own. Seek to im- 
press them on your children’s minds when 
they are old enough to think and study. But 
to be reverent of all holy things, of all noble 
men and women, and to show forth the ex- 
ample of an unselfish life from day to day, 
this is the sort of personal religion that best 
furnishes a home.— Exchange. 





AMERICAN ENTERPRISE IN SWITZERLAND. 


We have abundant eyidence of the wide 
scope of American industry and the persistence 
of our people in carrying out their plans and 
inventions, until success crowns the endeavor. 
We are familiar with the fact that American 
genius and perseverance have laid the civil- 
ized world under contribution for most of its 
appliances that lessen the labor of man and 
increase his domestic comfort. 


But, we were hardly prepared to find him 
invading the mountains of the little republic 
of Switzerland and starting up an industry so 
simple and useful as that described in the 
editorial correspondence of The Methodist 
for Seventh mo. 15th. The writer, D. H. W., 
is enjoying a two weeks’ sojourn at Cham, 
which looks up on the Rigi and Pilatus, and 
down on the waters of Lake Zug, with villages, 
forests, meadows and white alps at every 
turn. He says: 


“The prose of this enterprise is as good as 
the poetry of the surroundings. Sixteen 
years ago, some lads from Dixon, Illinois, be- 
gan here, with very little capital, the condens- 
ing of milk. “Goat’s milk, of course,” said a 
traveler to whom I mentioned the business— 
so fixed is the general notion{that goats possess 
the Alps. Let me note, however, that this 
is the only spot on the continent where I have 
never seen a goat, and that there are prob- 
ably more goats on the Italian plains than in 
all Switzerland—certainly the tourist will see 
most goats in the city of Rome. The cow is 
the chief feature in the agriculture of Switzer- 
land ; it is true, you do not see her as you go 
through the land by rail; but all these 
meadows through which you pass exist for the 
sustenance of the cow, who, like other ladies 
of the nation, lives within doors, and goes 
out only to take the air. 

“ Here, then, in 1866, the Page brothers be- 
gan to make the “ Anglo-Swiss condensed 
milk.” Aided chiefly by Swiss capital, the 
business has grown to be far the largest of 
its kind in the world. The company has fac- 
tories in Germany and England, and has just 
opened one in Orange county, N. Y.—in all, 
eight great factories. The European factories 
make daily in summer 2,400 cases (each con- 
taining 48 cans) of condensed milk, and in 
winter about 1,600 cases per day. Though 
the product is sold at so small a profit as to 
make competition difficult, the company 
makes a profit of $300,000 per year. It is 
managed by Geo. H. Page and David S. Page 
—two of the Dixon boys referred to above. 
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Charles A. Page, formerly U. S. Consul at 
Zurich, and now deceased, conceived . and 
organized the enterprise, and Geo. H. Page 
planted it firmly on this Swiss soil. Some- 
thing like two hundred rival establishments 
have failed; this one has succeeded—not be- 
cause milk is cheap here, for one of the dis- 
coveries of the Page brothers is that milk 
bears about the same price wherever it is 
abundant—but because the Page brothers 
have good sense, as well as untiring industry. 
Goods of uniform quality, moderate, prices, 
thorough book-keeping as to cost, and no fool- 
ish haste to get rich of a summer’s morning— 
are some of the ideas that underlie this 
American success in the heart of Europe. 
Niue hundred small farmers sell their milk at 
the Cham factory, at better prices than any 
other market would afford them, and the 200 
employees of the factory receive better wages 
than their fellow citizens of like ability. There 
are no strikes, and for eight miles either way 
the Swiss farmers thrive on the milk of their 
cows. Condensing milk consists simply of 
driving off its water by heating it in vacuo, 
and adding sugar enough to preserve it. The 
success of the manufacture depends upon 
cleanliness and economical adjustment of men 
and machinery. In various rooms every part 
of the business, from receiving and testing the 
milk—every farmer’s milk is tested daily—to 
the packing of the filled cans, is open to inspec- 
tion. It would be simple folly to put anything 
but milk mixed with sugar in the cans; this 
is one of the few branches of prepared food in 
which adulteration need not be feared, partly 
because it would be immediately discovered, 
partly because milk at less than two cents 
per quart. is too cheap to entice the manu- 
facturer into “crookedness.” In our great 
cities, the consumption of milk will, before 
many years, be almost entirely in this form, 
because it affurds pure milk at moderate 
prices.” 


Of the cultivation of the soil and other 


points connected with agricultural pursuits 
D. H. W. writes: 


“Swiss farming presents two salient feat: 
ures. One is the management of meadows— 
the greater part of the land in Western 
Swit-zerland being used for grass—and the 
other is the management of forests. The 
Swiss farmer sows chiefly what we call 
lawn grasses—grasses that are chiefly leaf 
and do not shoot up into hard stalks. This 
grass land is mowed at least twice a year, 
and three tons per acre is said to be ob- 
tained with considerable regularity. The 
mountains yield this region a pretty certain 
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grass is fed green to the cows, which are kept 
in barns. The system is undoubtedly the 
most economical, The manures are all 
saved and the grass is not trampled out by 
the feet of the cattle. Land is worth about 
$200 per acre to keep cows whose milk is 
worth about 2 cents per quart. But I should 
note that the cheapest interest is on land 
security—four to four and a half per cent.— 
and that interest determines the value of capi- 
tal. There is, by the way, a very simple 
system of farm mortgage, costing for expenses 
of making papers nothing, and tor record fees 
next to nothing. A farmer may borrow of a 
dozen men successively, the simple record 
showing their order. If he fails to pay, a 
successor is found for him by beginning at 
the bottom (at number twelve, for instance), 
and calling on each in his order to stand, that 
is, assume all the debts and manage the farm 
or step aside and lose his claim. The advan- 
tage is in cheapness and simplicity and ex- 
emption from meaningless and costly formal- 
ities. ‘The disadvantage is that it is probably 
too easy for the Swiss farmer to borrow more 
money. In the general social welfare, how- 
ever, only the advantages seem to crop out so 
as to be prominent. 

“ The Swiss land is mostly economized. The 
mountain side that is nearly perpendicular is 
not a large acreage; the mountain side that 
is very steep, and yet will, with the help of 
roots, hold soil, is valuable for the growth of 
wood. Hemlock and beech are the chief 
forest trees; and the cultivation and preser- 
vation of forest land is vigorously regulated 
by law. If an owner clears a piece ot timber 
land he must replant it. In some cantons he 
cannot cut a tree without a permit. The 
sound practice prevails of clearing small 
plots all at once—not cutting a few trees here 
and there through a wood as with us. A 
small plot is cleared, the stumps and brush 
entirely removed (every twig of the branches 
being saved fur wood), and then the space 
is .replanted (usually irom nurseries) and 
the new trees cultivated, trimmed out or 
thinned as they may require. In this way 
Switzerland, using much timber (its rural and 
village buildings being chiefly wooden), and 
having no coal-beds for its fuel, keeps up an 
abundant supply of timber and wood on the 
strictest principles of economy. The Swiss 
Alps are covered with wood; and the im- 
mense timbers which the traveler sees by the 
wayside are all the fruit of cultivation on a 
good system regulated by law.” 


—_--~+08 > —_____ 


NorHIna is lost that is loved in God, since 


supply of showers, though grass sometimes | in Him all thing are saved to us.—* S. Ber- 


sutiers for lack of rain. 


in summer the | nadino” of Siena. 
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ITEMS. | very rapid, the completed tunnel now meas- 

; a uring 1,200 feet. The character of the river 

CoNGREss has passed the bill providing for | bed continues to be the same tough silt en- 
additional training schools for Indians. countered nearer the shore. Owing to the 


sas . | descending slope of the tunnel, the air pres- 

B. my ee ree eee OY sure has been increased with the advance of 
Kon with 795 Chinese passengers & | the work,.so that it is now thirty pounds to 
& P _ the square inch. The tunnel is divided by 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY has immense | two bulkheads, the first about 450 feet from 
coal fields. It is stated that they are practi-| the caisson, the second about the same dis- 
cally inexhaustible. For generations to come | tance in advance. No work has been done on 
the coal mines in the Puget Sound basin will | the South Tunnel. On the New York side, 
continue to be a source of revenue. the difficult nature of the ground has pre- 

vented any rapid advance. The earth is a 

For the six months ending on the Ist of | mixture of sand, gravel and small bowlders, 
last month the catch of mackerel by the Glou- | requiring the most careful and skillful man- 4 
cester, Mass., fleet was larger than during the | agement to prevent accidents. The heading 
corresponding period in the past three years, | is now about thirty-five feet from the caisson. 
while cod and Palibut show a falling off. —Germantown Telegraph. 











Tue forest fires in Michigan are reported 60 | —————————————————————— 
be “‘ raging fearfully.”’ At last accounts they 
extended from Glen Dam to within a mile of NOTICES. 

Tawas City. The Miners’ farm and Currie’s | _ . ee = 7 
place, near that city, were on fire. On the | FULLY ILLUSTRATED LECTURES ON PLANTS 
st Tawas road, fences, hay and grain were | ,.. . AND ar i‘ oe 
burning, and three dwellings had been de- Either single or in courses of three, six, ten, 
stroyed.. Glen Dam was seriously threatened. twenty or forty lectures. The full course of 
—The fire in the Plymouth, Mass., woods forty lectures offers to schools, academies, and 
is believed to be under control. An area of | #24 colleges facilities equal to some of the best 
nearly fifteen square miles has been burned institutions of learning. Early arrangements. 

over are favorable to the highest success. 
: , Terms for Schools, $10 per lecture, and ex- 
THERE are now in Massachusetts nine asso-| penses. Terms for Public Lectures, $25 each, 


ciations of local school committees who meet | and expenses. Address 

respectively twice a year and discuss various GRACEANNA LEWIS, 
educational matters, laying out courses of| Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 
study for the adjoining towns, and adopting — S 
improved methods. These discussions have PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING 


been of immense benefit to the schools and to : : ; 
the committees themselves, and deserve to be by = elec AM. in te Valley nee. 


organized in other States. In each one of ‘ ' 
these committee associations was the abolition i cecal heeds antinar dear - Maple Bia. 


of the district system favored, and some of | 4; ’ 

them advocate the formation of the small - : oe ee paeqguantem 
towns into groups, to be under superintend-| ‘Trains leave the Reading Railroad depot, 
ents to oversee the schools, when each single | Thirteenth and Callowhill streets, at 7.46 
town of the group is too small to maintain a | 9’¢joek A.M., on Third-day. 

superintendent of its own. Members of the Select Meeting will take the 


More silk goods were imported into the 1 o’clock P.M. train on Second-day, from the 
United States ~ year (the year ending June oom Spot, Se Port Kennedy, where Friends 

50) than for any of the six years eeeeee- * The return train will leave for the city at 

zene — - pt ye oh million cor 4.45 o’clock P.M., on Third-day «afternoon 

ars. In 1881 and 1 the value was about | ;. emer . . 
thirty millions each year, and in the preceding ——— oot FY sen pS ye —s 8h . 
four years averaged only a little over twenty tn tine tat y ‘ 
millions. The greatest increase has been in “ x td A nian Oidiate 

silk piece goods. In ribbons and handker- sealed pe A Ev} a 

chiefs there has been scarcely any change in | - T = Cn vES, C itt 

seven years, taking the average annual values, Env yt eee 

a result doubtless due to the competition of ESD Sanaa, 

home manufacturers providing for the in 
creased demand. There has also been a great 
increase in the value of raw silk imported 
into the country, the raw silk being valued in 
1881-82 at thirteen million dollars, against 
about eleven millions in 1880-81 and 1879-80, | 
and from five to eight millions in preceding 
years. | 





FAIR HILL MEETING, 


First-day, Eighth month 6th, at 3 P. M., at 
house of Eliza P. Kirk, 2885 North Eleventh 
street. 


An Indulged Meeting has been established, 
for the summer months, at Thomas T. Hil-: 
PROGRESS OF THE HupsoN RIVER TUN- | liard’s cottage, Cape May Point. It is under 
NEL.—The progress in the advance of the ex- | the care of a committee of Greenwich Month- 
cavation of the tunnel under the Hudson river | ly Meeting, approved by Salem _ Quarterly 
is quite active. The advance during the past | Meeting, and will be held every First-day at 
six months on the New Jersey side has been | 10 o’clock A. M. 








